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The  summary  information  in  this  report  provides  teachers,  school 
administrators,  students,  and  the  general  public  with  an  overview  of 
results  from  the  June  1996  administration  of  the  Social  Studies  33 
Diploma  Examination.  This  information  is  most  helpful  when  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  detailed  school  and  jurisdiction  reports  that  have 
been  mailed  to  schools  and  school  jurisdiction  offices.  An  annual 
provincial  report  containing  a detailed  analysis  of  the  combined 
January,  June,  and  August  results  is  published  each  year. 

Description  of  the  Examination 

The  Social  Studies  33  Diploma  Examination  consists  of  60  multiple- 
choice  questions  worth  60%  and  four  writing  assignments  worth  40%  of 
the  total  examination  mark. 


Diploma  Examination  Mark 


Achievement  of  Standards 


Final  Course  Mark 
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Students 
First! 
Student  E valuation 


The  information  reported  is  based  on  the  final  course  marks  achieved 
by  6 929  students  who  wrote  the  June  1996  examination. 

• 89.5%  of  these  students  achieved  the  acceptable  standard 
(a  final  course  mark  of  50%  or  higher). 

• 4.3%  of  these  students  achieved  the  standard  of  excellence 
(a  final  course  mark  of  80%  or  higher). 

Overall,  student  achievement  in  Social  Studies  33  was  satisfactory. 
Students  demonstrated  a good  grasp  of  Social  Studies  knowledge  and 
skills  on  the  multiple-choice  questions;  however,  the  writing  assignments 
presented  greater  difficulty  for  students.  The  average  score  on  the 
writing  assignments  was  significantly  lower  than  the  average  score  on  the 
multiple-choice  questions. 

Provincial  Averages 

• The  average  school-awarded  mark  was  60.4%. 

• The  average  diploma  examination  mark  was  62.1%. 

• The  average  final  course  mark,  representing  an  equal 
weighting  of  the  school-awarded  mark  and  the  diploma 
examination  mark,  was  61.7%. 
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Multiple-Choice  Questions 


Examination  Blueprint 

There  are  60  multiple-choice  questions  each  worth  one  mark.  Questions  are  classified  in  two  ways:  according 
to  the  curricular  content  area  (topic)  being  tested,  and  according  to  the  knowledge  and  skill  objectives  required 
to  answer  the  question.  The  examination  blueprint  illustrates  the  distribution  of  questions  in  June  1996 
according  to  these  classifications. 


All  questions  on  the  diploma  examination  require  students  to  demonstrate  knowledge  of  social  studies  content 
and  to  apply  social  studies  skills  to  that  knowledge  base.  The  reporting  categories  below  define  the  general 
types  of  questions  that  appear  on  the  examination  and  the  categories  for  which  information  is  reported. 


Question  Classification  by  Topic 

Total 

Questions 

Topic  A:  Political  and 
Economic  Systems 

Topic  B:  Global  Inter- 
action in  the  20th  Century 

Knowledge  and  application 
of  facts,  concepts,  and 
generalizations  related  to  the 
world’s  political  and  eco- 
nomic systems  as  outlined  in 
the  Program  of  Studies. 

Knowledge  and  application 
of  facts,  concepts,  and 
generalizations  related  to  the 
interaction  of  nations  since 
1918  as  outlined  in  the 
Program  of  Studies. 

Question  Classification  by  Knowledge  and  Skill  Objectives 

Understanding  Information 
and  Ideas 

These  questions  require  students  to 
demonstrate  their  knowledge  and 
comprehension  of  generalizations,  key 
concepts,  and  related  facts  and  content. 

31,32,  36,  37,  39,  40,  42,  43, 
46,  47,  48,  49,  53,  54,  55 

1,3,  5,  6,  11,  13,  15,  19,  20, 
21,23,26,  29 

28 

Interpreting  Information  and  Ideas 

These  questions  require  students  to  use 
their  understanding  of  social  studies  to 
analyze  and  interpret  information  and 
ideas. 

34,  35,  38,44,  45,50,51,52, 
56,  59 

2,  4,  7,  9,  12,  14,  16,  17,  22, 
24,  25,  28 

22 

Applying  Information  and  Ideas 

These  questions  require  students  to 
demonstrate  their  understanding  of  social 
studies  by  applying  information  and  ideas. 

33,41,57,  58,60 

8,  10,  18,  27,  30 

10 

Total  Questions 

30 

30 

60 

Subtest  Results * Total  of  all  multiple-choice  questions:  40.37  out  of  60 

by  Topic  by  Knowledge  and  Skill  Objectives 

•Political  and  Economic  Systems:  21.0  out  of  30  'Understanding  Information  and  Ideas:  18.9  out  of  28 

•Global  Interaction  in  the  20th  Century:  19.6  out  of  30  ‘Interpreting  Information  and  Ideas:  15.1  out  of  22 

•Applying  Information  and  Ideas:  6.6  out  of  10 


* Readers  are  cautioned  not  to  compare  subtest  results  because  the  subtests  are  not  of  equal  difficulty.  Instead,  readers  should  compare  these 
provincial  subtest  results  with  their  own  school  results. 
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Question-by-Question  Results 


Question 

Key 

Difficulty* 

1 

c 

67.4 

2 

c 

67.6 

3 

B 

71.1 

4 

B 

69.3 

5 

A 

70.0 

6 

C 

65.7 

7 

B 

72.2 

8 

A 

52.6 

9 

C 

84.9 

10 

D 

80.8 

11 

B 

71.6 

12 

D 

54.9 

13 

C 

54.0 

14 

A 

63.3 

15 

C 

46.0 

16 

B 

79.1 

17 

D 

50.0 

18 

A 

69.7 

19 

D 

82.7 

20 

A 

51.6 

21 

C 

61.9 

22 

B 

64.6 

23 

D 

57.5 

24 

B 

58.6 

25 

D 

58.1 

26 

B 

70.4 

27 

C 

69.1 

28 

C 

62.2 

29 

A 

69.1 

30 

A 

63.5 

31 

A 

89.3 

32 

D 

79.2 

33 

B 

71.3 

34 

C 

87.2 

35 

C 

60.9 

36 

B 

86.8 

37 

A 

80.0 

38 

B 

76.1 

39 

D 

71.9 

40 

C 

65.4 

41 

B 

70.6 

42 

D 

59.0 

43 

A 

61.5 

44 

A 

63.3 

45 

D 

85.8 

46 

A 

48.0 

47 

B 

67.3 

48 

D 

66.2 

49 

A 

78.9 

50 

D 

55.7 

51 

C 

74.9 

52 

D 

84.4 

53 

C 

51.6 

54 

A 

74.3 

55 

D 

68.1 

56 

B 

63.7 

57 

C 

71.2 

58 

A 

68.8 

59 

D 

71.5 

60 

B 

43.3 

^Difficulty — percentage  of  students 
answering  the  question  correctly 


The  table  at  the  left  shows  question-by-question  results  and  the  keyed 
answers.  Parallel  tables  in  the  school  and  jurisdiction  reports  show  the 
percentage  of  students  who  selected  each  alternative.  By  comparing  school 
and  jurisdiction  results  with  provincial  results  presented  here,  teachers  can 
determine  areas  of  strength  and  weakness  in  the  achievement  of  their 
students  and,  consequently,  areas  of  potential  strength  and  weakness  in 
their  programs. 

Examiners y Comments 

The  multiple-choice  questions  require  students  to  go  beyond  simply 
recalling  information  and  to  apply  their  knowledge  and  thinking  skills. 
Students  must  demonstrate  that  they  understand  social  studies  concepts; 
that  they  comprehend  historical,  political,  and  economic  relationships; 
and  that  they  can  interpret  and  evaluate  social  studies  information  and 
ideas. 

During  the  marking  session,  a committee  of  six  Social  Studies  33  teachers 
reviewed  the  multiple-choice  questions  to  determine  whether  the  standards 
embedded  in  the  questions  were  appropriate  and  fair.  The  committee 
members  strongly  agreed  that  this  section  of  the  examination  set  an 
appropriately  demanding  standard  of  achievement  for  graduating  Social 
Studies  33  students.  They  found  the  source  material  relevant  and  engaging, 
and  the  questions  challenging  but  fair. 

The  following  table  gives  results  for  six  questions  selected  from  the 
examination.  The  table  shows  the  percentage  of  students,  in  three  groups, 
that  answered  each  question  correctly.  The  comments  on  pages  4 and  5 
discuss  some  of  the  decisions  that  students  may  have  made  and  some  of  the 
skills  they  may  have  used  to  answer  these  questions  correctly. 

Percentage  of  Students  Correctly 
Answering  Selected  Multiple-Choice  Questions 


Question  Number 


Student  Group 

8 

16 

17 

31 

59 

60 

All  students 

52.6 

79.1 

50.0 

89.3 

71.5 

43.3 

Students  achieving  the 
standard  of  excellence 
(80%  or  higher,  or  A)  on 
the  whole  examination 

89.0 

97.0 

87.1 

98.8 

93.9 

75.0 

Students  achieving  the 
acceptable  standard  who 
received  marks  between 

41.3 

75.5 

38.0 

90.1 

68.0 

33.6 

50%  and  64%,  or  C,  on 
the  whole  examination 
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8.  Even  during  wartime,  certain  actions  are  not 
acceptable. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Second  World  War,  this 
belief  was  demonstrated  most  directly  when 

*A.  trials  of  war  crimes  were  carried  out  in 
Nuremberg 

B.  the  Cold  War  between  the  superpowers  began 

C.  the  United  Nations  Organization  was  formed 

D.  Allied  armies  occupied  the  city  of  Berlin 


Use  the  following  map  to  answer  questions  16  and  17. 


16.  The  correct  title  for  this  map  is 


Question  8 required  students  to  identify  war  crimes  as  a 
historical  example  illustrating  the  idea  communicated  in  a 
brief  statement  of  belief.  The  correct  answer  was  selected  by 
52.6%  of  the  students.  While  this  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
more  difficult  questions  on  the  examination,  it  was  also  one 
of  the  most  discriminating  questions.  Among  the  students 
who  achieved  the  standard  of  excellence  (80%  or  higher)  on 
the  examination,  89%  selected  the  correct  response;  whereas 
only  41.3%  of  the  students  achieving  between  50%  and  64% 
on  the  examination  did.  Only  19.5%  of  the  students  who  did 
not  achieve  the  acceptable  standard  on  the  examination 
selected  the  correct  response. 


Questions  16  and  17  provide  an  interesting  contrast  in  item 
difficulty.  Both  items  relate  to  the  same  source  and  required 
students  to  interpret  information  and  ideas  derived  from 
examining  a map  of  Europe.  Specifically,  question  16  asked 
students  to  identify  the  correct  title  for  the  map,  while  question 
17  asked  students  to  identify  the  time  period  in  which  the  line 
drawn  through  the  map  disappeared. 


A.  The  European  Union  is  Created 
*B.  Tensions  Create  an  Iron  Curtain 

C.  Allies  Cooperate  to  Defeat  Nazi  Germany 

D.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles  Redraws  European 
Borders 

17.  The  line  drawn  through  the  map  of  Europe 

disappeared  as  a result  of  political  changes  during 
the 

A.  1920s  and  30s 

B.  1940s  and  50s 

C.  1960s  and  70s 
*D.  1980s  and  90s 


Question  16  was  answered  correctly  by  79.1%  of  all  students 
(97%  of  the  students  achieving  the  standard  of  excellence  and 
75.5%  of  the  students  achieving  a mark  between  50%  and 
64%).  Question  17  was  significantly  more  difficult,  with 
only  50%  of  students  selecting  the  correct  response  (87.1%  of 
the  students  achieving  the  standard  of  excellence  and  38%  of 
students  achieving  a mark  between  50%  and  64%).  The 
results  of  these  questions  mirror  an  observation  made  in  the 
Examiners’  Report  for  the  January  1996  examination.  On 
both  examinations,  students  have  found  it  easier  to  intepret  an 
underlying  theme  when  using  source  material  than  to  place  a 
significant  historical  event  related  to  the  source  into  the 
correct  time-frame.  Clearly,  many  students  struggle  with  the 
chronological  understanding  of  history. 
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31.  In  modem  democracies,  which  group  often  serves  as  a 
public  “watchdog”  over  the  actions  of  politicians  and 
government? 

*A.  The  media 

B.  Military  leaders 

C.  Secret  police  forces 

D.  Government  employees 


Use  the  following  fictitious  newspaper  article  to  answer 
questions  59  and  60. 

The  fictitious  newspaper  article  can  be 
found  on  page  32  of  the  examination. 

59.  Comments  in  the  article  by  the  Leader  of  the  Official 
Opposition  reflect  the  belief  that  government 
economic  policies  must  ultimately  have  the  approval 
of  the 

A.  House  of  Commons 

B.  opposition  parties 

C.  Prime  Minister 
*D.  voting  public 

60.  The  most  unbiased  viewpoint  regarding  the  tax 
proposal  is  offered  by  the 

A.  Minister  of  Finance 
*B.  writer  of  the  news  article 

C.  Leader  of  the  Official  Opposition 

D.  special  interest  group  chairperson 


Question  31  was  the  easiest  question  on  the  examination. 

The  correct  response  was  selected  by  89.3%  of  students. 
Among  those  students  achieving  the  standard  of  excellence, 
98.8%  chose  the  correct  response,  while  90.1%  of  students 
achieving  a mark  between  50%  and  64%  identified  the  correct 
answer.  These  results  are  heartening,  since  they  clearly 
indicate  that  students  have  a good  understanding  of  one  of  the 
more  significant  roles  of  the  media  in  democratic  states. 

Questions  59  and  60  referred  to  a fictitious  newspaper 
article.  These  questions  generated  very  different  results. 
Students  had  little  difficulty  with  question  59,  which  required 
them  to  interpret  information  presented  in  the  article.  The 
question  was  correctly  answered  by  71.5%  of  all  students 
(93.9%  of  the  students  achieving  the  standard  of  excellence 
and  68%  of  the  students  achieving  a mark  between  50%  and 
64%).  By  contrast,  question  60,  which  required  students  to 
apply  information  and  ideas,  was  answered  correctly  by  only 
43.3%  of  all  students.  This  question  proved  to  be  the  most 
difficult  on  the  examination.  Results  did  vary  significantly 
with  student  achievement  levels;  among  students  achieving 
the  standard  of  excellence,  75.0%  selected  the  correct  answer, 
whereas  only  33.6%  of  the  students  achieving  a mark  between 
50%  and  64%  did.  Among  students  who  did  not  achieve  the 
acceptable  standard  on  the  examination,  only  19.8%  selected 
the  correct  response.  The  low  overall  success  rate  on 
question  60  does  raise  a concern  about  the  understanding  of 
the  term  “bias”  and  the  ability  of  students  to  detect  bias  in 
written  communication — an  important  critical  thinking  skill. 


Writing  Assignments 

The  Social  Studies  33  examination  contains  four  writing  assignments  positioned  throughout  the  examination.  Each 
assignment  is  related  to  a specific  curricular  theme  and  assesses  several  skills.  Readers  will  find  the  written-response  results 
most  meaningful  in  the  context  of  the  assignments  and  the  scoring  descriptors. 

The  scoring  criteria  applied  to  evaluate  student  performance  are  the  same  for  each  assignment.  These  criteria  are  found  on 
pages  31  and  32  of  the  1995-96  Social  Studies  33  Information  Bulletin,  Diploma  Examinations  Program.  As  a result  of 
consultation  with  teachers  serving  as  standard  establishers  for  the  marking  of  the  January  1996  writing  assignments,  a change 
was  made  to  the  major  scoring  category  Ideas  and  Support.  At  each  of  the  five  levels  ( Excellent  through  Poor),  the  phrase 
“Supporting  examples  are”  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  sentence  has  been  replaced  with  “Support  is”. 

To  ensure  equity  and  fairness  in  marking,  no  further  changes  were  made  to  the  scoring  descriptors  for  the  June  and  August 
examinations.  Any  subsequent  changes  will  be  announced  in  the  1996-97  Information  Bulletin. 

The  table  on  page  6 outlines  the  requirements  for  each  assignment,  the  categories  for  scoring  each  assignment,  the  amount 
each  category  contributes  to  the  total  mark  of  the  examination,  and  the  percentage  of  students  achieving  at  the  various  levels. 
In  June  1996,  the  average  raw  score  for  the  writing  assignment  portion  of  the  examination  was  21.5  out  of  40. 
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The  most  useful  starting  place  for  reviewing  the  results  is  at  the  Satisfactory  (3)  level.  Such  work  exceeds  the  pass 
mark  of  50%. 

Examination  Blueprint  and  Percentage  Distribution  of  Scores 


Percentage  Distribution  of  Scores 


Description  of  the 
Writing  Assignment* 

Scoring 

Category 

Proportion  of 
Total  Mark(%) 

Excellent 
(5)  (4.5) 

Competent 
(4)  (3.5) 

Satisfactory 
(3)  (2.5) 

Limited 
(2)  (1.5) 

Poor 

(1) 

Ins** 

Writing  Assignment  I 
Contemporary  Issues 

Ideas  and  Support 

7.5 

1.5 

2.5 

8.6 

11.8 

26.1 

22.9 

19.8 

4.5 

1.7 

0.4 

Communication 
of  Ideas 

2.5 

1.7 

2.8 

11.8 

17.6 

40.0 

15.6 

8.0 

1.5 

0.5 

0.4 

Writing  Assignment  II 
Interpretation  of 

Ideas  and  Support 

7.5 

0.7 

1.5 

6.2 

9.3 

24.0 

21.9 

23.4 

7.3 

4.0 

1.8 

Visual  Images 

Communication 
of  Ideas 

2.5 

1.0 

1.7 

7.8 

13.4 

40.4 

17.9 

12.0 

2.8 

1.2 

1.8 

Writing  Assignment  III 
Comprehension  of 

Ideas  and  Support 

7.5 

1.1 

1.9 

8.4 

11.7 

26.4 

18.5 

17.3 

6.4 

3.9 

4.3 

Generalizations  and 
Concepts 

Communication 
of  Ideas 

2.5 

1.1 

2.0 

8.5 

12.4 

37.0 

17.9 

12.2 

3.0 

1.6 

4.3 

Writing  Assignment  IV 
Contemporary  Issues 

Ideas  and  Support 

7.5 

0.4 

0.6 

4.3 

7.1 

24.4 

22.9 

26.8 

6.4 

3.2 

3.9 

Communication 

2.5 

0.6 

1.1 

5.9 

10.4 

40.6 

20.1 

13.3 

2.9 

1.1 

3.9 

of  Ideas 


* See  pages  17  and  18  of  the  1995-96  Social  Studies  33  Information  Bulletin  for  a detailed  description  of  the  Writing  Assignments. 
**  Ins  (Insufficient)  is  a special  category  that  includes  students  who  did  not  attempt  the  assignment,  who  wrote  too  little  to  evaluate, 
or  who  wrote  answers  that  were  completely  off  topic. 

Note:  The  shaded  portion  represents  the  percentage  of  students  who  achieved  or  exceeded  a Satisfactory  standard  of  performance. 


Examiners  ’ Comments 

The  June  1996  diploma  examination  provided  many  insights  into  the  ability  of  students  in  Social  Studies  33  to  apply  and 
communicate  knowledge  and  ideas  in  written  form.  After  two  administrations,  there  remains  a concern  that  the  mean  score 
on  the  written  portion  of  the  examination  was  only  slightly  above  50%  (21.5  out  of  40).  Standards  confirmers  and  markers, 
however,  were  generally  positive  that  both  the  writing  assignments  and  scoring  criteria  were  appropriate.  Reports  from 
schools  and  markers  indicate  that  the  examination  was  completed  in  the  allotted  time.  The  majority  of  students  completed  all 
writing  assignments. 

Writing  Assignment  I:  Contemporary  Issues 

Writing  Assignment  I required  students  to  express  and  support  their  ideas  in  response  to  an  “editorial”  suggesting  that  it  is 
time  to  forget  about  the  Second  World  War  and  move  on  to  other  issues.  The  specific  question  asked  of  students  was:  Do 
you  agree  with  the  editor’s  conclusion?  This  question  clearly  engaged  most  students.  Of  all  the  writing  assignments  on  the 
June  examination,  this  one  achieved  the  highest  mean  and  had  the  fewest  papers  receiving  an  INS  score.  Markers  reported 
that  many  students  offered  very  personal  or  emotional  responses,  often  referring  to  the  participation  of  relatives  in  the  Second 
World  War  and/or  the  human  suffering  caused  by  the  war.  The  majority  of  students  disagreed  with  the  editorial’s  conclusion; 
however,  there  were  a number  of  students  who  made  sound  arguments  in  its  support.  No  matter  which  position  was  taken, 
opinions  on  the  issue  were  rarely  difficult  to  discern,  and  variation  in  the  achievement  of  students  was  related  more  to  the 
quality  and  breadth  of  support  provided. 

Papers  that  failed  to  meet  the  acceptable  standard  typically  “cribbed”  much  of  their  content  from  the  editorial  and  the 
preceding  multiple-choice  questions  and  made  little  or  no  attempt  to  introduce  original  thought.  As  students  and  teachers 
become  more  familiar  with  the  examination  format  and  standards  in  Social  Studies  33,  it  is  hoped  that  students  will  realize 
that  while  they  may  utilize  information  in  the  examination  as  a resource,  they  must  judiciously  apply  this  information  to  offer 
support  for  their  ideas  and  avoid  simply  stringing  together  excerpts  from  the  sources. 
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Students  achieving  a (3)  Satisfactory  mark  usually  adopted  an  easily  discemable  position  that  was  supported  by  reference  to 
the  human  consequences  of  the  Second  World  War  (e.g.,  the  Holocaust  and  the  use  of  the  atomic  bomb).  These  supporting 
examples  were  correctly  described,  but  largely  unelaborated.  Students  meeting  the  (4)  Competent  and  (5)  Excellent 
standards  moved  beyond  the  above  examples  to  further  develop  their  case.  Typically  this  was  done  by  referring  to  post-war 
events  that  have  revealed  the  value  of  learning  from  the  Second  World  War  (for  example,  the  international  response  to  Iraq’s 
1990  aggression  contrasted  to  the  international  response  in  the  1930s  to  Nazi  German  aggression). 


Writing  Assignment  II:  Interpreting  Visual  Images 

The  section  of  the  examination  focusing  on  the  Contemporary  World  also  contained  the  Visual  Images  writing  assignment  for 
the  June  1996  examination.  The  images  were  two  photographs.  Photograph  I shows  a small  group  of  Canadian  soldiers 
involved  in  combat  on  an  Italian  city  street  during  the  Second  World  War  . Photograph  II  shows  a Canadian  soldier,  on  UN 
peacekeeping  duty  in  El  Salvador,  handing  out  food  to  the  outstretched  hands  of  children.  The  question  asked  of  students 
was:  What  idea(s)  do  the  photographs  convey  about  changes  in  Canada's  military  activities  during  the  twentieth  century? 

The  response  to  this  assignment  showed  a slight  improvement  from  results  on  a similar  assignment  on  the  January  1996 
examination.  This  positive  sign  indicates  that  with  the  availability  of  previous  examination  examples  to  complement  teacher 
instruction,  students  will  refine  the  skills  needed  to  successfully  complete  this  type  of  writing  assignment. 

Several  problems  emerged  among  responses  of  students  who  failed  to  achieve  the  acceptable  standard  for  this  assignment.  In 
some  cases,  writers  simply  described  each  picture,  with  little  or  no  attempt  to  identify  any  emerging  common  theme.  Other 
writers  talked  in  general  terms  about  a role  of  the  Canadian  military,  but  made  little  or  no  reference  to  the  photographs.  Yet 
others  chose  to  discuss  one  photograph  in  some  detail  but  either  ignored  or  paid  minimal  attention  to  the  other  photograph. 
Some  students  were  guilty  of  overgeneralization  to  the  point  of  error;  for  example,  there  were  a number  of  writers  who 
suggested  that  the  soldiers  in  the  first  photograph  (the  Second  World  War)  were  “warlike”  whereas  the  soldier  in  the  second 
photograph  wanted  peace.  With  instruction  and  experience,  students  will  likely  experience  less  difficulty  in  future  writings. 

The  students  who  achieved  a (3)  Satisfactory  typically  addressed  the  assignment  in  a conventionally  structured  manner. 
Usually,  there  was  a discussion  of  the  images  in  the  first  photograph,  followed  by  a discussion  of  the  images  in  the  second 
photograph,  which  then  led  to  a brief  discussion  of  the  overall  impression  created  by  the  combination  of  images.  Students 
who  achieved  a (4)  Competence  or  (5)  Excellence  offered  greater  thought  and  insight.  Stronger  papers  commonly  discussed 
details  in  each  photograph,  then  linked  these  details  to  an  overall  message.  These  papers  clearly  reflected  an  understanding 
of  the  reasons  for  Canadian  military  participation  in  each  situation  (Italy  and  El  Salvador)  and  how,  together,  the  photographs 
provide  an  insight  into  Canada’s  changing  international  role  . 

Writing  Assignment  III:  Comprehension  of  Generalizations  and  Concepts 

Writing  Assignment  III  required  students  to  recall  specific  course  content  and  use  it  in  conjunction  with  ideas  and 
information  contained  within  the  examination  to  respond  to  the  question:  Why  do  many  people  prefer  democratic  systems  of 
government? 

Again,  it  is  important  to  note  how  the  results  achieved  on  this  format  of  question  improved  in  comparison  with  those  of  the 
January  1996  examination.  There  was  a lower  percentage  of  INS  papers  and  a higher  percentage  of  papers  receiving  scores 
of  (3)  Satisfactory  through  (5)  Competent. 

Among  students  who  failed  to  meet  the  acceptable  standard  on  this  assignment,  a very  common  problem  was  a failure  to 
distinguish  between  the  characteristics  of  a democratic  state  and  the  characteristics  of  a free  market  economy.  Consequently, 
such  writers  often  focused  on  economic  issues  rather  than  issues  of  individual  liberty  or  majority  rule.  It  was  also 
commonplace  to  see  sweeping  generalizations;  for  example,  in  a democracy,  people  are  free  to  do  “whatever  they  want.” 
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Students  achieving  (3)  Satisfactory  demonstrated  a good  basic  understanding  of  the  benefits  of  a democratic  political  system. 

In  many  cases,  these  students  utilized  ideas  and  information  from  the  preceding  multiple-choice  questions  to  provide  support 
for  their  arguments  in  favour  of  democracy.  For  the  most  part,  they  were  able  to  do  so  by  selectively  incorporating  this 
information  into  their  own  argumentation  rather  than  by  simply  duplicating  it. 


Students  achieving  (4)  Competent  or  (5)  Excellent  demonstrated  a sound  grasp  of  the  benefits  of  democratic  systems.  As 
well  as  discussing  the  various  benefits  of  democracy,  these  writers  often  focused  on  the  problems  created  by  authoritarian 
systems.  This  enabled  students  to  refer  to  such  examples  as  the  Stalinist  Soviet  Union  and  Nazi  Germany,  by  discussing  the 
violations  of  basic  civil  liberties  that  occurred  in  such  states.  These  writers  were  well  skilled  at  effectively  incorporating 
ideas  presented  in  the  multiple-choice  questions  into  thoughtful,  well-organized  compositions. 


One  recurring  problem  on  both  the  January  and  June  examinations  was  the  tendency  of  some  students  to  equate 
“communism”  with  “dictatorship.”  Such  students  failed  to  recognize  that  dictatorships  may  be  based  on  any  of  a number  of 
ideological  sources.  Hence,  there  were  again  students  who  referred  to  the  government  of  Adolf  Hitler  as  a “communist 
dictatorship.” 


Writing  Assignment  IV:  Contemporary  Issues 

The  final  writing  assignment  on  the  June  1996  examination  required  students  to  read  a fictitious  newspaper  article  regarding  a 
federal  government  proposal  to  introduce  a $200  per  person  “debt  reduction  tax.”  The  question  asked  of  students  was:  What 
is  your  response  to  the  proposed  taxation  plan  ? 

As  was  the  case  with  Writing  Assignment  I on  the  examination,  this  assignment  strongly  engaged  many  of  the  students. 
Markers  indicated  that  it  was  common  to  sense  a clear  “voice”  in  the  students’  writing  and  that  many  writers  took  the 
implications  of  the  proposed  tax  personally. 

Many  of  the  students  who  failed  to  achieve  the  acceptable  standard  demonstrated  conceptual  confusion.  Among  such 
responses  were  those  suggesting  that  the  government  should  get  more  money  by  taxing  itself,  or  that  by  reducing  the  salaries 
of  politicians,  the  debt  could  be  eliminated.  Another  characteristic  of  these  weaker  responses  was  the  tendency  (as  in  Writing 
Assignment  I)  to  string  together  excerpts  taken  directly  from  the  newspaper  article  without  incorporating  any  original  thought 
or  content. 

Students  who  achieved  (3)  Satisfactory  standard  commonly  responded  to  the  tax  proposal  by  describing  how  a flat  tax  would 
affect  various  sized  families.  On  this  basis,  many  contended  that  the  tax  was  unfair  because  it  penalized  large  families. 
Generally  these  students  hinted  at,  or  described  (without  specifically  identifying),  the  greater  fairness  of  a progressive 
taxation  system.  Among  the  students  who  defended  the  tax  proposal,  the  common  argument  was  that,  as  stated  in  the  article, 
those  who  consume  more  government  services  should  pay  more  of  the  cost  recovery.  These  writers  characteristically  lack  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  actual  size  of  the  debt  and  the  proportions  of  government  spending  in  various  areas.  For  example, 
some  students  suggested  that  by  cutting  foreign  assistance  spending  or  the  wages  of  politicians,  the  debt  would  be  greatly 
reduced. 

Students  who  achieved  (4)  Competent  or  (5)  Excellent  demonstrated  a more  panoramic  perspective  on  the  federal 
government’s  financial  situation.  Many  of  these  writers  selectively  excerpted  and  quoted  comments  from  the  news  article  to 
preface  or  support  their  own  ideas.  It  was  common  for  these  writers  to  be  able  to  specifically  identify  the  phrase  “progressive 
taxation”  and  offer  greater  insight  into  its  inherent  advantages  and/or  disadvantages.  Again,  there  were  a number  of  students 
at  this  level  who  supported  the  taxation  proposal,  recognizing  that  the  magnitude  of  the  debt  problem  necessitated  immediate 
fiscal  action. 


For  further  information,  contact  Tim  Coates  or  Elana  Scraba  at  the  Student  Evaluation  Branch,  427-0010.  To  call  toll-free 
from  outside  of  Edmonton,  dial  310-0000.  Internet:  TCoates@edc.gov. ab.ca 

Copyright  1996,  the  Crown  in  Right  of  Alberta,  as  represented  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  Alberta  Education,  Student 
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Alberta  educators  only  to  reproduce,  for  educational  purposes  and  on  a non-profit  basis,  this  document  or  any  of  its  parts. 
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